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EDITORIALS 
COMPULSORY SOCIAL INSURANCE 


What is compulsory social insurance? The editor of this journal 
confesses his ignorance and with the great body of American physicians 
he believes that the answer would be the same. Few know and less seem 
to care, but it is time that the American profession posts itself on this 
important subject. 

In a recent bulletin by Frederick L. Hoffman, LL. D., Statistician of 
the Prudential Insurance Company, entitled “FACTS AND FALLACIES 
OF COMPULSORY HEALTH INSURANCE,” a most exhaustive study 
of the question is made. As with all other work done by Mr. Hoffman, 
every phase of the subject is discussed after a most critical examination 
of the data concerning it. The subject matter is too voluminous to take up 
in detail at this time but his conclusions should be of interest, and we sug- 
gest that physicians interested in this question obtain a copy of the publi- 
cation from the Prudential Insurance Company. 


THE MEDICAL PROFESSION AND THE ARMY 


Will conscription of physicians ever be necessary? 
The answer depends entirely upon the voluntary response to the needs 
of the government in the creation of the great army now under way. 

In the National Guard, when its quota is full, there will be 433,800 
men; in the new regular army there will be 293,000 men, and in the first 
draft of the new national army there will be 500,000 men—a total of 1,- 
226,800, with mobilization practically immediate. The minimum number 
of medical men—that is the medical men actually on active duty with the 
army and not in hospital units or otherwise engaged during the war— 
called for by this first contingent of our new army will be 8,600. This is 
only a beginning, for we must remember that there is a’ probability of an 
; early call for a second and then again for a third 500,000 men, with a 
Ps, strong possibility of a fourth 500,000, making a total enlistment of over 
two million. 
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To properly handle the medical work of this vast army there will be 
need of twenty thousand physicians, at the lowest estimate, and they must be 
furnished from among the one hundred and fifty thousand physicians in 
the United States—by voluntary enlistment if possible, but certainly by 
draft if necessary. 

What are you going to do—you whose eyes scan these lines? 

Will you voluntarily offer your professiona! services to your country 
in this hour of need, or will you force her to force you to do your duty? 

In the estimate as outlined above it means that about one in each seven 
of the physicians of the United States will be needed for the work before 
the country—will you be one of the seven? 

The age limit for enlistment in the Medical Reserve Corps is fifty- 
five years. 
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EL PASO COUNTY MEDICAL SOCIETY LIBRARY 


War Literature. Several new volumes have been added lately, notably: 

The Nation’s Health, the Stamping Out of Venereal Diseases; Sir Malcolm Morris. 

A Complete Handbook for the Sanitary Troops of the U. S. Army and Navy, Col. 
C. F. Mason. 

Military Hygiene and Sanitation, F. R. Keefer, M. D. 

Die willkurlich bewebare Kunstliche Hand, F. Sauerbach. 

Orthopadische Behandlung Kriegsverwundeter, Hans Spitzy. 

Autoplastic Bone Surgery, C. Davison and Franklin D. Smith. 

Military Surgery, Dunlap P. Penhallow. 
aa Gunshot Injuries, How Inflicted; Complications and Treatment; Col. Louis A. 

Garde. 

Also, The British Medical Journal, The Lancet, and the British Journal of Sur- 
gery can be seen. 

The Library is in the Roberts-Banner building, El] Paso, and is open from 9 
until 5 o’clock. Efforts are being made to secure files of the leading journals, and 
many editors have already agreed to exchange with SOUTHWESTERN MEDICINE. 
About 100 journals come in regularly. Drs. W. and C. Mayo kindly gave their 
CLINICS, and the PROCEEDINGS and TRANSACTIONS of the various Medical and 
Surgical Societies have also been promised. A list of all the best recent articles ap- 
pearing from week to week is filed for quick reference, and the Librarian welcomes 
any suggestion as to desirable new books or journals likely to be asked for by readers. 
Abstracts, notes or references can be furnished on any subject. 

Some books recently acquired: 
~ be Newer Physiology in Surgical and General Practice. A. Rendle Short. 3rd 

1915. 

The Basis of Symptoms; Clinical Pathology. Ludolph Krehl. Translated from 
7th German edition by A. F. Beifield. 1916. 

Infection, Immunity and Specific Therapy. J. A. Kolmer. 1915. 

Pyelography. W. F. Braasch. 1915. 

Cataract, Senile, Traumatic and Congenital. W. A. Fisher. 1917. 

Alveolodental Pyorrhea. C. C. Bass and F. M. Johns. 1915. 

Therapeutic Exercise and Massage. C. H. Bucholz. 1917. 

A Manual of Nervous Diseases. I. J. Spear. 1916. 

What is Psychoanalysis? Isodor H. Coriat. 1917. 

The Surgical Clinics of Chicago. Vol. I, parts 1 and 2. 1917. 

The Endocrine Organs. Sir Edward Schafer. 1917. 

The Art of Anesthesia. P. J. Flagg. 1916. ; 

Gynecology. W. P. Graves. 1916. 

Obstetrics, Normal and Operative. G. P. Shears. 1916. 


BOOK REVIEWS | 


CATARACT, SENILE, TRAUMATIC AND CONGENITAL 


By W. A. Fisher, M. D., 1917. Published by The Chicago Eye, Ear, Nose and 
Throat College. When we find numerous articles and many books, on the same sub- 
ject, we may feel sure that it has not reached that stage of perfection of diagnosis, 
treatment or operative technique, necessary to preclude further writing. 

This is the case with the extraction of cataract. The standard operation for senile 
cataract in America for years was done by rupturing the capsule and expelling the 
lens through the corneal opening, either with or without iridectomy. This left much 
to be desired, as frequently the thickening of the capsule caused such a dense sec- 
= that vision was impaired, even when needling of this membrane was 
resort to. 

A number of years ago, Lieut. Col. Henry Smith, of India, brought to our notice 
an operation for expelling the cataract in the capsule. Owing to the amount of 
clinical material which came into his hands, amounting to many thousand patients 
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a year, he was able to perfect a technique which gave better results than the old cap- 
sule operation. 

The discussion of these two methods during the past number of years has kept 
the journals pretty well filled with literature on the subject. 

Dr. Fisher’s book is a reprint of many of his papers on the technique of intra- 
capsular operation, showing his modification of the Smith method, and advocating 
the author’s lid hook in place of the ordinary eye speculum, claiming—and justly 
so—a less frequent loss of vitreous than in many other methods. Unfortunately, the 
illustrations, whilé numerous, are not overly good. 

One point worthy of notice is that the book gives credit to an American, Dr. 
John W. Wright, of Columbus, Ohio, as the first man to perfect the intra-capsular 
operation, having published his first article in 1884, and continued using this method 
for many years afterwards. The book has no doubt a piace in the library of the 
opthalmologist. —H. H: §. 


A MANUAL OF PHYSICAL DIAGNOSIS 


By Austin Flint, M. D. Seventh Edition, revised by Henry C. Thacher, M. D., 
Lea & Febiger, publishers, New York. Price, cloth, $2.50. 

This excellent monograph goes very carefully into the principles of chest ex- 
amination in a manner quite characteristic of its author, who was for many years 
considered a leading authority on physical diagnosis. The subjects of percussion and 
auscultation, both in health and disease, are carefully considered in much detail, 
and men who are not familiar with the practical application of the principles of 
these can get much of value from this book. The chapter on the diagnosis of diseases 
of the heart and thoracic aneurism is especially good, and a brief but well written 
chapter on the examination of the abdomen contains much of practical value. 

In the revision, the editor has introduced a chapter on the physical basis of 
auscultation and percussion of the lungs, which presents the subject more clearly 
than we have seen elsewhere. Altogether, he has brought the book up to the present 
knowledge very completely, and it is well worth a place in any medical library. We 
cannot have too many books on physical diagnosis. H. B. H. 


A MANUAL OF NERVOUS DISEASES 


By Irving J. Spear, M. D. Professor of Neurology at the University of Maryland, 
Baltimore. 12mo., 660 pages, with 169 illustrations. W. B. Saunders Company. 
Philadelphia and London. 1916, Cloth, $2.75 net. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, where a special text book is intended for the 
general man, the review should be made by a general man rather than by a specialist 
on the subject. 

A Manual of Nervous Diseases, by Irving J. Spear, M. D., has been carefully re- 
viewed from the viewpoint of a man doing mainly surgery and practicing general 
medicine to a slight degree. This text has not been scanned, but carefully read, the 
detail of each chapter has been weighed, and the points that would appeal to the 
general practitioner have at all times been considered. 

The text is well proof-read, clear in diction and systematic in arrangement, so 
that the subject matter the general man may be looking up is readily found. The 
chapter on examination of the cerebral and spinal nerve supply, with illustrations of 
the superficial and deep reflexes, is clear and definite, and more accurate than any 
text book the reviewer has had an opportunity to read. 

The chapter on examination of the nervous system alone is well worth the price 
of the book. The average practitioner or general surgeon as a rule is not well pre- 
pared to study a case of nervous disease, or to interpret it from spinal or from a 
cranio-cerebral sense. 

The chapter on individual nervous diseases, dealing with them from a cranial 
or spinal view point, is clear and definite as to etiology and symptomatology, but 
weak on treatment. 

The section devoted to diseases of the crura pons and medulla is especially good, 
very clear and accurate as to the definite point of location of the pathological lesion; 
this section will be of immense value to the man who attempts to diagnose cerebral 
conditions. 

The general practitioner is the man who first sees a case of nervous disease, 
and he is the man who must necessarily separate and differentiate the various forms 
of headache, or other symptoms of a cerebral lesion, so that the case may be properly 
referred to the specialist. 
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The reviewer heartily recommends this text book to his colleagues and assures 
them that it should be in their libraries; for it gives a brief, accurate description of 
the subject dealt with. H. C. 


The Endocrin Organs. An introduction to the study of internal secretions. 

Sir Edward Schafer, SS. D., D. SC., M. D., F. R. S. Professor of Physiol., Edin- 
burgh University. 

This is a book of 150 pages.. It is founded upon a course of lectures delivered 
at Stanford University, California, and is a condensed account of endocrinology, free 
from vague theories and speculations. The illustrations are exceptionally good. 
Anatomical descriptions are peculiarly lurid and the physicological action of the 
different hormones or autacoids is remarkably clear and definite. Doubtful points 
are presented with judicious caution and the unknown is ignored. 

Much interesting information of a very reliable character will be found in this 
little volume. The important nature of the endocrin organs is indicated by their 
very abundant blood supply, four or five times that of other tissues. The important 
role of the adrenals in the acute infections is emphasized. Very few therapeutic 
directions are made, but the thoughtful reader will find much food for thought and 
will gain a clearer insight into many of the obscure ailments, especially concerned 
with metabolism, and growth and development, such as obesity, diabetes, cretinism, 
dwarfism, giantism, etc. It is a book for the beginner. Those who wish to pursue 
the subject will consult the new journal of Endocrinology and the larger books of 
Biedel, Saious, Venient and others. —G.W. 


A Complete Handbook for the Sanitary Troops of the U. S. Army, etc. Colonel 
Charles Field Mason, Medical Corps, U. S. Army. 4th edition, 1917. William Wood 
& Co., New York. 

In most volumes written for the junior and the senior members of military and 
naval hospital staffs, too much is assumed to be known.’ “Always say where London 
is,” advised a leading journalist to an amateur, and Col. Mason has wisely acted on 
this suggestion and gone carefully and clearly into every detail concerning the sani- 
tary, dietetic, medical, surgical needs in time of peace, even to Management of the 
horses and wagons. If all the rules given in the first part should be observed, then, 
in war time, one-third of those in the second would be unnecessary, but the author 
knows the weak points of even an apparently model camp, so he brings to the help 
of the wounded soldier all that should be wisely done by cook, nurse, orderly, doc- 
tor and surgeon. 

The civilian doctor who will be joining up ‘with the forces in Europe, will find 
in the book everything concerning the constructon and carrying on of a Unit or Base 
Hospital and may clear a path for himself through the bewildering intracacies with 
the competent aid of Col. Mason. —D. W. 
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BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


The idea of spending a vacation in a Sanatarium may seem good to one who does 
not understand how a great Sanatarium is conducted today. Its healing devices do 
not stop with the procedure set down in medical text books, but include agreeable sur- 
roundings and healthful diversions of many kinds, to keep patients from brooding over 
their troubles. Exercise, instead of being a tedious task, is taken in such attractive 
and varied forms that is becomes a delight. A Sanitarium managed on such lines offers 
all the pleasures and attractions of an ordinary summer resort, and much besides. 
The business man who thinks he is merely run down and needs only rest, knows that 
in such an institution, a corps of experienced physicians, backed by complete diagnos- 
tic apparatus, can tell him exactly wherein his mechanism is showing signs of wear 
and just what repair processes he needs. He knows that instead of the rich, haphazard 
menu of our expensive hotel, he will have the foods which he needs, skilfully prepared 
to tempt his appetite. Late hours and nerve-racking amusements will be replaced by 
rational pleasures. Best of all, a course in health training will enable him to return 
to his work with a knowledge that will increase his efficiency and lessen the likeli- 
hood of ill-health. That this attitude is widespread is shown by the fact that the pa- 
tronage of the Battle Creek Sanitarium in summer is much greater than in winter. 
phe ps flock to Battle Creek.in largely increasing numbers when the balmy days of 

une come. ‘ 


ADVANTAGES OF GERMICIDAL SOAP 


On solution in water Germicidal Soap (McClintock) liberates a small quantity 
of free alkali. This prevents the coagulation of albumen and permits the mercuric 
iodide contained in the soap to thoroughly penetrate bacterial and tissue cells. 

Germicidal Soap is a valuable disinfectant in surgery, in gynecology, in obstetrics, 
and in routine practice. It is not only detergent, but it is a penetrating antiseptic at 
the same time. It is an excellent lubricant for sounds and catheters. It is always 
ready for use. No weighing or measuring is necessary. There is no waste. Hands, 
instruments and field of operation are quickly disinfected with the one material. 

Germicidal Soap does not attack nickeled or steel instruments, as does bichloride 
of mercury. It will not cause numbing of the hands as does carbolic acid. 

Germicidal Soap is supplied in two strengths: Germicidal Soap, two per cent 
mercuric iodide, large cakes, one in a carton; Germicidal Soap, Mild, one per cent 
mercuric iodide, large cakes, one in a carton, small cakes, five in a carton; Germi- 
cidal Soap, Soft, one per cent, in collapsible tubes; and Germicidal Soap Surgical, one 
per cent, in cylindrical cakes wrapped in perforated paper and enclosed in a nickel- 
plated case. It is well to specify “P. D. & Co.” in ordering. 


AFLOAT AND ASHORE 


Two new products which are attracting unusual attention, both in this country 
and abroad, are CHLORAZENE (Abbott), Dakin’s New Antiseptic, and PARRESINE 
(Abbott), the improved, hot-wax dressing for burns. Both of these remedial agents 
have been passed by the Council of Pharmacy and Chemistry of the American Medical 
Association, to appear in their ‘‘New and Non-Official Remedies,’”’ and have been order- 
ed by the United States Navy to be placed on every ship. 

The results which are reported by surgeons and hospitals in the use of CHLOR- 
AZENE and PARRESINE are so remarkable that it would surely pay every physician 
to become better acquainted with these products. 

Literature will be sent on request to The Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, Illinois. 


JOURNALS WANTED 


Will any doctor who takes in the following journals but does not keep them, 
transfer them to complete the files in the El Paso County Medical Library from 
January ist to May ist, 1917? 

The New York Medical Journal. 

The Medical Record. 

Journal American Medical Association. 
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